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middle thyro-epiglottic ligament, and behind, where again
it acquires a firm support from the arytenoid cartilage
and the transverse arytenoid muscle. Its lower border
is horizontal, corresponding to the position of the glottis;
its upper opening into the pharynx is, on the contrary,
inclined backwards and downwards. This inclination,
moreover, does not exactly correspond with that of the
inclined plane which we took as a foundation for our
description, but is considerably more abrupt, its upper
end being driven more backwards and upwards by the
epiglottis, which ascends in a backward and upward
direction. The current of air, which ascends vertically
as far as the glottis, will then gradually assume a more
backward direction as it passes into the pharynx, against
the posterior wall of which it will strike, and then, gliding
upwards upon this posterior wall, enter the posterior
nares (cf. Fig. 6). In the same manner, the current of
air entering through the nose will first strike the posterior
wall of the pharynx and glide downwards upon it into
the larynx. Thus the entrance to the cavity of the
mouth, situated between the posterior nares and the
upper entrance into the larynx, never comes directly in
contact with the current of air during quiet respiration,
the air being further prevented from entering by the two
valves, the soft palate and the epiglottis, which, with the
dorsum of the tongue, form a fairly perfect partition
between the cavity of the mouth and the pharynx.

Yet another structure demands our special attention,
the so-called ventricles of Morgagni, situated in its lateral
walls, and most intimately connected with the 'pro-
duction of tone in the larynx. If the edges described
as the vocal chords are to vibrate so as to produce a
tone, they must be free chords or edges. The vocal
chords cannot, however, be free in this manner from